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Examination by doctor reveals that the patient is recuperating, 


but needs a few days’ rest before resuming normal activity 


Stern warning from mother is 


‘Stay in bed, or else!” 


In a conciliatory mood, mother brings 
in a few toys to keep the peace. 


See That He 





ets Lots of Rest 


When fever rages and pain persists, no one 
is more helpless and deserving of sympathy 
than a sick child. But once the patient is on 
the road to recovery. few greater rascals 
exist. FRIENDS pictured six-year-old Tim- 
othy Gouge of Raleigh. North Carolina, on 
his “bed of pain” the day after the docto1 
put him to bed for measles. Tim’s mother 
deserves the “get well” card—her boy was 


as hard to control as a handful of mereury. 
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Gaining strength, patient flexes his muscles 


Expanding operations, Tim now has a table for additional toys. 


Bored with books, tired of toys, 
Tim explores mother’s purse. 


In complete control now, young tyrant 
takes over family TV set. 





Mount McKinley wears a blanket of snow all year. It is North America’s highest peak (20,320 feet) and the world’s tallest mountain from base to summit. 
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Highway bridge building kept men 
and equipment busy in winter 

roads cannot be constructed in 
the area during the colder months, 
because of heavy snows and fro 
ven ground. Here, steel bridge 
pilings are being driven through 
holes in river ice. Water that 
washed up through the holes 
froze on workmen’s boots in the 
sub-zero weather. Construction 
workers lived in frame bunk 
houses or trailers—cold quarters 
when the temperature dropped to 
30 or 40 degrees below zero. 





to Mount McKinley 


Up until two years ago, motorists who wanted to visit Alaska’s Mount 
McKinley National Park had to ship their cars by railroad from Fair- 
banks or Anchorage to the park entrance. Now, however, a new road 
makes it possible for anyone to drive directly to this wilderness won- 
derland. Named the Denali Highway (Denali, meaning “the great 
one,” is the Indian name for Mount McKinley). the 161-mile road 
running west from the town of Paxson links the Richardson Highway 
(which connects the Alaska Highway with the coast) and the 90-mile 
road inside the park. Climate and terrain made construction of a 
highway through Alaska’s mountain muskeg a tremendous under- 
taking. Nearly all of the region lies on permanently frozen ground 
called permafrost. Road-building equipment cannot travel over the 
final site of the highway, as it would churn up the muskeg and dis 
turb the permafrost, and heavy machinery often has hard going on 
the thin layer of damp thawed soil that covers the permafrost in 
summer. Since Alaska rivers freeze in winter, bridges must be extra 
strong, to withstand the grinding of floating ice during spring break- 
up. Despite the difficulties of the project, the Denali Highway was 





completed—opening up a vast new vacationland in the 49th state. 


Snow-buried log cabin along highway, typical of White Dall sheep are among the many 
Alaska’s gold-rush days, is all that’s left of a wild animals often seen in the nation- 
one-time busy mining settlement. It’s now used al park and surrounding area. This 
by an old sourdough prospector and trapper. grassy meadow is above timberline. 





Climbing above timherline, the road leaves Alaska’s 


omber spruce forests and pond-dotted valleys 


Here, the highway seems to be no more than 
a fingernail scratch along the side of a steep 
mile high vravel mountain, with no sign of cly 
ilization—not even a guard rail—to mar the 
landscape. (The highway is gravel now. but 
ill probably be paved sometime in the future 


Bridge takes shape across the frozen Susitna River. Bridges I 


are often located and constructed first in Alaska, then the road is built between them 
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Motorists on Alaska’s new Denali Highway and the road 
inside Mount McKinley National Park will enjoy one of the 
continent’s most spectacular scenic drives. The route from 
Paxson follows a green, lake-dotted valley between moun- 
tain ranges. Then it climbs above timberline. where a kalei- 


doscope of alpine scenery is spread before the traveler 


rambling glaciers, rushing rivers, dipping valleys, moun- 
tain peaks piercing the clouds or outlined against a brilliant 
sky. Main attraction of the route, of course, is majestic 
Mount McKinley, the snow-covered peak that towers almost 
four miles above the surrounding valley. It is in full view 
of motorists as the road nears the park entrance. In addi- 
tion to scenery, there are wild creatures to look for—about 
30 kinds of animals roam this game region, and more than 
100 different kinds of birds nest in the park area. Activities 
for visitors include fishing and hunting, hiking and moun- 
tain climbing. picture-taking safaris, even panning for gold 
in the style of old-time prospectors. Although there are only 
a few settlements in this part of Alaska, a number of com- 
fortable, modern lodges to accommodate travelers have 
recently been built along the road. and inside the national 


park visitors will find several well-equipped campgrounds. 


Snow lies deep along highway in this scene showing a Chev- 
rolet pickup truck owned by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
which builds and maintains Alaska’s highways. In this area 
it’s not unusual for snow to fall every month of the year. 


Caribou trotting through tundra is one of thousands at home 
in the wilderness. Besides big game (moose, grizzly bears), 
foxes, lynx, wolves and coyotes prey on the many rabbits, 
squirrels and marmots that roam the mountains and valleys 


New lodge at Paxson is one of several modern places along 
the highway that are open from early summer until late in 
autumn. The road opens about the first of June each year. 
About 20,000 people traveled it during the first season.) 


Tumbling glacial streams and rivers full of Mackinaw trout and 
Arctic grayling hungry for fishermen’s lures have been made 
accessible to sportsmen by completion of the Denali High 
way. This is Brushkana Creek, crossed by a sturdy bridge. 





Preparing to mount his charger, Joe 
Libby stands on a truck step 
while aide-de-camp Larry Jordan 
pushes the horse to the rider. 


A Knight on the Town 


Riding into town, Libby peers through slits 


in 


helmet 


for damsels in distress. 


No cup of mead, but still refreshing, is 
this soft drink at a corner drugstore. 


When was the last time you saw a knight in shining armor? You can im- 
agine. then, the astonishment of the people in Charlotte. North Carolina. 
when a man-at-arms, who evidently had taken a wrong turn at Camelot. 
recently walked the city streets. The hubbub brought great satisfaction. 


however, to Robert Schlageter, director of the city’s art museum. who 


was responsible for the knight’s appearance. Schlageter asked Joe A. 


Libby. Jr.. to play “knight for a day” to help arouse interest in a new 
exhibit of armor and tapestries at the museum. The stunt was an out- 


standing success—attendance at the museum increased by 50 per cent. 








Fair-haired maiden is startled and a bit 
confused by knight in shining armor. 


Knight is squired across an intersection 


by a modern-day champion of justice. 
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Tired nobleman raises chinpiece and relaxes 
after busy day of “knighting” on city streets. 























Reporting the day’s livestock sales 
news from the 


Jackie broade: 
the lobby 


booth that also serves 


as her off 
of the stockyard’s administration bui 


Surveying beef cattle being 


ffered on the market, she 
woes notes she has taken on the size, quality 
ind price of the stock with Carroll Wells 
of the | 


riculture 


ove! 


an official 
S. Department of A 


s Colorado office. & 


LIVESTOCK REPORTER JACKIE O'KEEFE WAS THE FIRST 
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Studying quotation board maintained at stockyard by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Jackie and cattle feeder Alan Weisbart, who buys cattle for 


fattening, compare 
the volume of livestock sales in Denver and other important stockyard centers 


Examining a Persian sheep in a flock being brought to 
market, Jackie questions salesman Mike Hayes as she 
gathers information to pass along to sheep ranchers. 




















ady in the Cattle Pens 


Jackie O’Keefe, market reporter for the Denver Union Stockyard Com- 
pany, is not at all troubled by the fact that she is a lone woman in a 
man’s world. Jackie, who was the first of her sex to be assigned to such 
a job, became a reporter in the cattle pens in 1942. when the man who 
previously held the post was drafted into the Army. It’s her task to 
keep track of the daily sales activity in the cattle, sheep and hog 
markets in the Denver stockyard. She gathers her information by talk- 
ing to buyers and sellers of livestock on her rounds of the pens and in 
the stockyard administration building, where her office is located. She 
reports her findings five times a day on Denver radio newscasts and in 
a weekly column in two Colorado newspapers. In addition, she writes 
a monthly market review for two magazines devoted to livestock in- 
terests. Jackie also serves as an unofficial public relations representa- 
tive for the stockyard. She often speaks at conventions of stockmen 
and is frequently asked to serve as a judge at livestock shows in the 
midwest and mountain states. After she makes her last report for the 
day, however, Jackie O’Keefe returns to a woman’s world. Off the job 


she is Mrs. Thomas Cherry. with a husband. son and home to care for. 


—_— ee 
ATTLE FEEDERS ASSN. 


Interviewing Ted Vidrun, executive secretary of Colo- 
rado Cattle Feeders’ Association, she learns of an- 
ticipated cattle activity in Denver livestock market. 





Busy burlap stitchers work earnestly in classroom decorated with designs they have completed. 


THESE GRADE SCHOOL STUDENTS SEW 


Colorful Creations in Burla 


Sewing designs in colored yarns on burlap, in the style of old-fashioned samplers, is 
an art class project that’s made a big hit with both boys and girls in several Detroit 
schools. (A handicrafts exhibit at the Toledo Art Museum suggested the idea to a De- 
troit teacher.) The students’ first efforts were simple pictures. but before long they 
discovered the many possibilities in the new materials, and soon were making all sorts 
of useful articles—belts. bags. place mats—which they proudly displayed and carried 
home. The burlap art project appeals especially to children who never before had much 
success in art class. A teacher explains. “The pupil who thinks he can’t draw learns 
to get the feer of color, perspective and shading. It gives him a new idea of art.” 


Teacher unknots problem for young yarn _ Bright-colored yarns and burlap are popular—to most chil- 
worker. Students use seven basic design dren, the more color the better. (Yard guods stores 
lines, combine and vary them in pictures. carry colored burlap, or tan burlap can be dyed.) 


Threading needle is challenge to boy, but he'll get 
the knack. To the surprise of teachers, boys en- 
joy sewing on burlap even more than girls do. 


J 








Young designer proudly models skirt decorated with 
yarn-and-burlap pictures she has made. Much of the 
popularity of the burlap project in Detroit schools 
(it is used principally in the third, fourth and fifth 
grades) is due to the sense of accomplishment and 
the feeling of confidence that children get from us- 
ing their imagination and developing their own ideas. 


Arm-length yarn gives this youngster 
a work-out, but many boys con 
sider it labor-saving. Aside from 
the novelty of working in a new 
art medium, sewing on burlap 
seems to appeal to children for 
several reasons. They like mak 
ing useful objects. Burlap designs 
are not fragile, like paintings on 
paper, but can be kept, used or 
worn. Students in some of the bur 
lap art classes became so enthu- 
siastic that they offered to con 
tribute from their spending money 
to buy supplies. Furthermore, boys 
and girls frequently ignored after 
noon television programs to work 
on their burlap designs at home 

evidence that most children would 
much rather entertain themselves 
than be entertained by adults 





SCENES BY CHEVROLET OWNERS DEPICT SOME 


These photographs. taken by roving Chevrolet owners, 
illustrate how the mirror-like surface of a body of 
water can be used to capture shadows and reflections 
that amplify the visual theme of a picture. The tech- 
nique of adding shadow patterns to a simple scene is 
one used with success by many alert and skilled pho- 
tographers. It works equally well with black and white 
and with color film. If you are a Chevrolet owner and 
have pictures that you'd like to submit for publication 
in FRIENDS Magazine, turn to page 31 for details. 


Cows grazing beside a stream on a farm in northern Indiana were 
pictured on an autumn day by Leo M. Johnson of Flint, Michigan 


Swan father keeps a watchful eye on his cygnets as a family of ducks Three-masted sailing ship, the last of a small fleet of coastal veterans, 
swims into view on a pond in an Allentown, Pennsylvania, park. The still carries freight on short hauls between Chesapeake Bay ports. 
two-family portrait was taken by Mrs. May Valencik of nearby Emmaus. The photograph was taken by Thomas R. Cofield of Baltimore. 
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Linderhof Castle in Bavaria. photographed by Roy L. Maynard of Baton Rouge. Louisiana, was one of many palaces built by the “Mad King,” Ludwig IL. 








Pilings of a battered old dock appear to surround a fish Simple arches of stone bridges spanning the Seine River in Paris were pho 
ing boat on the Willamette River in northwestern Oregon. tographed by Harry Y »y of Minerva, Ohio, during a recent vacation 
The photograph was taken by George A. Gould of Portland in the French capital. The Cathedral of Notre Dame is in the background 





nobody likes you like Chevrolet 


(and how this superlative ’60 shows it!) 
Nowhere will you find another car that caters to your driving wants like this one. That’s because 
nobody else has gone to such lengths to find out what you want, and to give it to you. Eighteen sizzlin’ 


new models for ’60—every one with Safety Plate Glass all around, crank-operated ventipanes and a 


degree of comfort you'd expect only on the most expensive makes. Pick out your favorite, give it a good 
g Y I } g g 


going over and notice all the extra ways Chevy tries to please you (without once forgetting your budget): 


eg 





there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a Chevrolet. This is the Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 





Roomier Body by Fisher (Chevy gives 
you wider seating and more head room 
than any other low-priced sedan—and 
the transmission tunnel is 25% smaller 
this year for more foot room). 


Pride-pleasing style (you'll like the 
way it combines good looks with good 
sense—take a look at that easier-to-load 
vacation-sized trunk, for instance). 


Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the 
extra cushioning of new rubber body 
mounts, here’s a ride that almost lets 


you forget there’s a road under you). 
2 d y 


Widest choice of engines and trans- 
missions (24 combinations in all— 
with output all the way to 335 h.p. to 
satisfy the most finicky driver). 


Hi-Thrift 6 (savin’est six in any full- 
size car—built with Chevy’s ever-faith- 
ful dependability). 


New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (you'll 
warm up to this one fast—it gets 
up to 10% more miles on a gallon of 

















regular, yet gives you the ‘‘git’’ Chery’s 
famous for). 


Quicker stopping Safety-Master 
brakes (you get long-lived, bonded- 
lining brakes that stop quicker with less 
pedal pressure—another important way 
this new Chevrolet has of looking after 
your welfare). 
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Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, 
Deiroit 2, Michigan 











See The Dinah Shore Chevy Show Sunday, NBC-TV—The Pat Boone Chevy Showroom weekly, ABC-TV 





Describing special effects he would like to achieve with his cam- 
Howe gestures expressively as he discusses plans with 


eras 


director Odets amid a clutter of props on the sound stage. 


CINEMATOGRAPHER JAMES WONG HOWE IS AN 


\rtist With Lights and Camera 


A key figure in the making of any movie is the cinematog- 
rapher, or director of photography. who is in charge of the 
lighting effects and camera work. One of the most prom 


Wong 


i man with more than 40 years of movie-making ex- 


inent of these experts in Hollywood today is James 
Howe 
perience. Howe. who was born in China in 1899, came to 
this country when he was five years old and practically grew 
up with the movies. He began his career in 1917 as a de 
livery boy for a photographer, and—at that time of rapid 
growth in the film industry—quickly found a job as an as- 
sistant cameraman at one of the early movie studios. Howe 
had his first chance as director of photography for a silent 
film entitled Drums of Fate, and this success led to other 
opportunities. Howe has often pioneered new developments 
in the style and technique of filming movies, and has earned 


wide recognition for the ingenious camera angles and light- 


Arranging the lighting of a scene, Howe 
moves around the set in pattern of 
movements that Odets (at left) has 
blocked out for actors. From each 
area where the action takes place, 
Howe gives technicians signals to 
focus the proper amount of light. 


ing effects he has devised to capture effective scenes on film. 
Some years ago, he created a sensation in the movie in- 
dustry by introducing the wide-angle lens. Movie makers 
especially respect Howe because he avoids trick photog- 
raphy and “arty” shots that would distract viewers from the 
theme of a story, and because he is able to work closely with 
a movie director in portraying the action, mood and con- 
tinuity of a seript. The results of Howe’s artistry have ap- 
peared in a long list of outstanding films. including such 
recent hits as The Old Man and the Sea, The Last 
Van and The Rose Tattoo (which earned him an Academy 


{ngry 


Award). In his latest assignment, The Story on Page One, 
a 20th Century-Fox release. Howe, the master of photo- 
graphic imagery, is teamed with Clifford Odets, writer and 
director of the film, who is a master of action and emotion 


on the set. Howe is shown here at work on this new movie. 


Giving instructions to technician who handles props and helps arrange 
lighting 
on the stage according to plans he has already worked out with Odets. 


(called a gaffer), Howe explains how props must be set up 











art 


He 


Taking a last look, Howe studies effect of his arrangement of lights and views composition of scene through camera view-finder before filming begins. 


On a set arranged to the liking of 
both director Odets and cinema- 
tographer Howe, Rita Hayworth, 


who is accused of murder in the 
new movie, The Story on Page 
One, is questioned by her law- 
ver, played by Anthony Franci- 
osa. At left is Katherine Squire. 





SCIENTIST STUDIES ONE OF RE’S OLDEST MYSTERIES— 


AM CROWDER © NATIONAL GEOGRAPH 





Dramatic northern lights display seen at Hamilton, New York, is recaptured rayed band (a streak with searchlight-like rays that often have a rippling 


in this painting. The forms in the sky are identified by observers as a motion) at the top, with a sharply defined homogeneous band below. 





The Northern Lights 


One of the greatest spectacles of the night sky is the 
aurora borealis, popularly known as the northern 
lights. They frequently begin as a glow above the 
northern horizon which turns into streamers, bands 
or ares, constantly changing in color and brightness. 
The color is usually a pastel green or white, but in 
vivid displays yellow and red may be seen. In form 
the lights often appear as shifting searchlight beams; 
sometimes they look like shimmering curtains moving 
in a breeze. For centuries, people have been awed by 
the breathtaking beauty of these displays, and in 
olden times they were a part of superstition and folk- 
Jore. Only in recent years have scientists found the 
answers to a few of the age-old questions about the 
lights. It is known that the phenomenon is caused by 
giant streams of electrified particles shooting into 
space from the sun. As these solar particles enter the 
magnetic field in the atmosphere around the earth’s 
polar regions, their inter-action with the atoms in the 


upper air creates a glow of light. This light is the 


aurora. Scientists have learned also that the northern 
lights have a close relationship to magnetic storms 
which interfere with radar, radio and telephone com- 
munication. A leader in the continuing search for the 
secrets of the northern lights is Dr. Carl Gartlein of 
Cornell University, who has spent a lifetime study- 
ing the sky and who now carries on a constant watch 
for auroral displays at his home near Ithaca, New 
York. Dr. Gartlein probably knows more about the 
nature and behavior of the lights than anyone else, 
vet he feels that our present knowledge is very 
limited. As studies go on, he believes that a story of 
vast importance may be unfolded. (For more about 
Dr. Gartlein and his work, see the following pages. ) 


Dr. Carl Gartlein uses a variety of special equipment in 
his efforts to gain increased knowledge of the northern 
lights. Here, he checks an automatic-sequence camera 
that helps him maintain a sky-watch throughout the night. 


(Continued) 








Old chicken house on Gartlein 
farm near Ithaca, New York, 
houses much of scientist’s ob 
Inside 
bubble on roof is “all-sky” 
equipped with 
that reflects the 
sky from horizon to horizon. 
It can be set to take a pic- 
ture once a minute (or oftener) 
all night long. to photograph 
the northern lights in action. 


servation equipment 


camera con- 
vex miurror 


Cameras that shoot through 
spectrographs keep an all- 
night vigil, marking changing 
ind forms of the lights. 
equipment enables Dr. 
CGartlein to record auroras so 
faint that they are often invis- 


( olor s 
Such 


ible to the un 


Dr. Gartlein ts a 


On a day when there’s lots of static on the short-wave radio. Dr. 
and Mrs. Carl Gartlein plan to stick around home in the evening. 
to do some sky-watching. Poor radio reception may indicate mag- 
netic storms, and magnetic disturbance means that the northern 
lights can be expected to appear. The Gartleins’ observation post 
at their home on a one-time chicken farm near Ithaca, New York. 
is ideally located for studying the northern lights. Ithaca is at just 
about the right latitude so that auroral displays can be seen all 
year round (in the far north, summer daylight for almost six 
months prevents observations). The Gartleins have an array of 
motion picture and still cameras, special 


sclentihe equipment 


filters. spectrographs—for observing, measuring and charting the 
development and formations of the lights. Many of these instru 
ments are devices that Dr. Gartlein himself invented to fit his 
specialized needs, and a number of them operate semi-automati 
cally, so that on nights of prolonged auroral activity he can keep 
an all-night watch without losing sleep. In addition to sky-watch 
ing, the Gartleins maintain an auroral data center where informa 
tion about northern lights displays seen across the country is 
collected. Weather stations and amateur astronomers throughout 


the nation send the Gartleins special report forms describing in 


ided human eye. 


“night watchman” for science 


detail—colors. brightness, changes in form, position in the sky 
(Dr. Gartlein 


supplies these measuring aids for observers.) Obtaining a clear 


the auroral displays visible in their localities. 


and complete picture of northern lights activity by correlating, 
analyzing and classifying the data on these reports is an im- 
portant part of the Gartleins’ continuing studies. As information 
becomes more complete, Dr. Gartlein hopes in the future to be 
able to forecast magnetic storms. so that long-distance communi- 
cations systems which they disrupt can be adjusted to meet dis- 
turbing conditions. (More knowledge about the northern lights 
can be of special scientific importance in this age of outer-space 
exploration.) While there are northern lights displays every month 
of the year in the northern part of the United States. they are most 
likely to be seen in spring and fall. especially during March and 
September, the equinox months. Anyone who is interested in ob- 
serving the spectacle should look to the northern sky after a day 
when short-wave radio reception is poor. (Program-disrupting 
moving bars seen on the television screen are also an indication 
of magnetic storms.) And, of course, the northern lights are best 
seen in a small town or out in the country, as far away as possible 
from obstructing tall buildings and the glare of city lights. 
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Chart summarizing 14-month period of northern lights activity 
heights, variations in brightness—is part of complete system of 


showing patterns, intensity, 
records kept by Dr. Gartlein. 


Correlating reports on northern lights received from observers 
around the U.S. and Canada, Mrs. Gartlein combines data 
on synoptic map. (Report form is shown in foreground.) 
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Spectrograph slides show color changes 
in a display. (On wall at rear above 
is a Gartlein photograph of lights.) 
Below, he studies pictures from sky 
camera (dark spot on pictures is moon). 





Here with a 
fashionable slant 
on hauling! 


1960 CHEVROLET EL CAMINO 


Nothing that breezes along on 
four wheels combines business and 
pleasure the way EK] Camino does. 

Here’s the 
versatile vehicle you ever took to 
town; a tastefully styled, trim- 


most wonderfully 


lined package that'll work as long 
as you let it and play as soon as you 
say the word. 

It’s great for out on a ranch or 
around the suburbs, or even the an- 
swer to an ardent do-it-yourselfer’s 
dream. EK] Camino holds a whole 
half ton of just about anything: 
high loads, extended loads, any 
size or shape. Take it anywhere, 


FE] Camino will do you proud. 
You’ll get a kick out of driving 
it, too. kK] Camino’s so quiet and 


comfortable; handles and holds the 
road so effortlessly. And when a 
weekend outing or vacation comes 
along, you’re all set. Pile in the 
surfboards or skis or camping 
equipment; you’ve got enough 
room for everybody’s gear. 

You specify your power require- 
ments—whether you lean toward 
a high performance or high econ- 
omy engine. Name it and your 
Chevrolet dealer whose name ap- 
pears on the back cover will show 
it to you. He’ll arrange for a trial 
ride, too.... Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 





Tapped trees in the center of town 
fascinate children, who are usually 
disappointed when they dip into 
a bucket for a sample and find 
that the sap is almost tasteless. 


Collecting sap is done by volunteer 
workers, who empty filled buckets 
into big tanks mounted on trucks. 
(It takes some 30 to 40 gallons of 
sap to make one gallon of syrup.) 


UPSTATE NEW YORKERS HAVE A BIG TIME ON 


SUGARING- OFF DAY 


The maple trees that line the streets of Elizabethtown, in 
the Adirondack region of northern New York, provide the 
occasion for the community’s annual spring Maple Sugar 
Festival. In preparation for the big event, about 500 trees 
in the town are tapped and hung with buckets to catch the 
maple sap that runs fast and clear in the freezing nights 
and thawing days of early spring. On festival day in April, 
the whole town (population 665) turns out to help with the 
sugaring-off—collecting thousands of gallons of sap, trans- 
porting it to the sugar house owned and operated by the 
town. boiling it down to make maple syrup and sugar. As in 
many other places throughout the northern part of the coun- 
try. maple-sugaring is an old-time activity in Elizabeth- 
town. Almost everywhere, modern methods have supplanted 
old-fashioned procedures, but at festival time the towns- 
people demonstrate the ancient ways of doing the work, 
using bucket yokes to gather the sap and boiling it in big 
iron kettles over open fires. High point of the event comes 
when the sweet, golden syrup is drawn off and everybody 
gets a chance to sample its flavor as pancakes and syrup are 
served to the crowd. Visitors from all around the area 
attend Elizabethtown’s festival, to enjoy the fun and take 
home a supply of syrup. The annual spring maple crop is a 
traditional American treat, but many people are not aware 
of the variety of ways in which maple syrup and sugar can 


be used. A few suggestions are given on the next two pages. 


Sugar house is filled with steam as sap is kept at boiling point 
in huge vats over a roaring, wood-stoked fire. The youngsters 
love to watch, and to help package the maple syrup in cans. 








DELICIOUS SPRINGTIME SWEETENING— 


Maple Syrup and Sugar 


BAKED MAPLE CUSTARD (top) 


4 eggs, slightly beaten 14 teaspoon salt 
14 eup crushed or grated 1 quart scalding hot ‘milk 
maple sugar 


Mix slightly beaten eggs, maple sugar and salt until smooth. Slowly add scald- 
ing milk to egg mixture. Pour into eight greased custard cups. Set in pan con- 
taining one inch of hot water and bake in 350-degree (F.) oven until firm 
(about 30 minutes). An additional teaspoon of maple sugar may be placed in 
the bottom of each custard cup. 


MAPLE SYRUP CAKE (left center) 


y 
9 


54 eup soft shortening (% cup 2 large eggs (% cup) 
plus 2 tablespoons; use half 3 cups sifted cake flour or 
butter for flavoring ) 234 cups sifted all-purpose 

1 cup maple syrup flour 

% cup sugar (1 cup minus 2% teaspoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons ) 5% cup milk (™% cup plus 

1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons ) 

14 cup chopped walnuts 


Grease and flour two 9-inch layer cake pans or one 13x9-inch oblong pan. 
Cream together shortening and sugar until light and fluffy. Beat in eggs 
thoroughly. Sift flour before measuring, and resift with salt and baking 
powder. Combine milk and maple syrup. Alternately add liquid and dry in- 
gredients to shortening mixture, beating until smooth after each addition. 
Pour into prepared pans and bake in 350-degree (F.) oven until cake tests 
done (30 to 35 minutes for layers, 35 to 40 minutes for oblong pan). Cool. 
Frost with 


MAPLE SYRUP ICING 


Boil 114 cups maple syrup to firm ball stage (242 degrees) and beat gradually 
into two stiffly beaten egg whites (or use a cooked white frosting with maple 
flavoring added), 


OLD-FASHIONED MAPLE INDIAN PUDDING (right center) 


5 tablespoons yellow cornmeal 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 cups milk, scalded 34 teaspoon ginger 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 2 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup maple syrup 1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon salt 


Add cornmeal to scalded milk and cook over hot water for 15 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat and add butter, maple syrup, salt, spices and 
eggs. Mix well. Pour into greased 1'%-quart baking dish. Pour the cold milk 
over the top of the mixture. Do not stir. Bake one hour in 325-degree (F.) 
oven. (Serves four to six.) Here, pudding is topped with whipped cream and 
orange-rind bits; it’s also good served with vanilla ice cream. 


MAPLE BRAN LOAF (bottom) 


1% cups flour % cup finely chopped dates 

3% teaspoons baking powder l egg 

1 teaspoon salt %4 eup warm milk 

3 tablespoons sugar 1% cup maple syrup 

1 cup bran \% cup melted butter or 
margarine 


Sift flour before measuring, and resift with baking powder, salt and sugar. 
Stir in bran and dates. Beat egg slightly and combine with warm milk and 
maple syrup. Add melted butter and stir into dry ingredients. Mix only long 
enough to moisten all ingredients. Pour into greased 8x4-inch loaf pan. Bake 
one hour in 350-degree (F.) oven. 
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Few people who have seen a steam 
engine pull a long train across a 
prairie will ever forget the roar of the 
speeding monster, the banner of 
black smoke trailing behind it to the 
horizon, or the piercing wail of its 
whistle. For many years, farmers and 
ranchers in the Great Plains states 
put aside their work when the most 
powerful steam locomotive ever 
built, the 7,000-horsepower, 500,000- 
pound “Big Boy” of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, roared through their countryside, its 16 huge driving 
wheels pounding the rails. (Pulling power of a steam engine 
depends on the size and number of its drivers—the more drivers 
the more powerful the locomotive, and the more powerful the 
locomotive the longer the boiler to cook up that power.) Then, 
more efficiently operating, streamlined diesel locomotives began 
to pull the trains over the Union Pacific’s track between Omaha 
and Los Angeles, and the Big Boys went into “active storage” 
in roundhouses. In recent years they were used only on the 
56-mile run between Cheyenne and Laramie, Wyoming, and then 
only after all available diesels had been rushed to the West Coast 
to haul the fruit harvest. Last July the engines made what may 
be their last run, and railroad officials don’t know if they'll ever 
be fired up again. Soon, the thundering giant will be remembered 
along with the trolley car and the paddle-wheel steamboat. 


Boilermakers in the repair shop worked standing up 
in the pitch-black innards of a disabled Big Boy 
and cursed the hot water that dripped down their 
necks when they hammered on the huge steam pipes. 


Opening “butterfly” door, fireman checks firebox of his Fireman made his run like a one-eyed horse, seeing 
engine. He was able to “shovel” coal automatically _ only half the countryside. He could piece the scenic 
by means of stoker controls at his left hand. parts of the landscape together on the return trip. 
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Anyone Here You 


If any of the grotesque stone faces pictured here remind you 
of your boss or a relative. then you are to be consoled. The 
sculptured caricatures have stared and grimaced at judges, 
lawyers and taxpayers entering the Polk County Courthouse 
(at right) in Des Moines for 50 vears. According to an architect 
now working for the firm that built the courthouse, the faces 
express the humor of the building's designer. He sketched 
many of the faces in keeping with the Renaissance style of 
ornamentation popular at the time. and added several other 
caricatures from his own imagination—for example, an Indian 
chief and a man with a toothache. He then gave the sketches 
to his stonecutters and told them to carve the faces into the 
keystones at the top of a row of windows in the courthouse. 
The assignment not only relieved the stonecutters of much of 
the monotony of their work, but also resulted in a collection 


of sculptures that have amused Iowans for half a century. 

















HOBBIES 


"Painting with oils on canvas has brought me many 
happy days,” says Mrs. Della T. Thomas of Peachland, 
North Carolina. She is pictured holding an unfinished 
painting, which has been entitled "Christ Knocking 
at the Door." Mrs. Thomas, who has been painting 
for five years, gives most of her creations to friends. 





Mrs. D. W. Shepherd of Gainesville, Texas, has been 
collecting antique plates, cups, saucers and vases— 
all decorated with likenesses of women—ever since 
1941, when her husband bought a Gibson Girl portrait 
plate. Her favorite plaie bears the picture of Mad- 
ame Nellie Melba, the famous Australian soprano. 
Unable to wait for warm 
weather, two youngsters get 
an early start on seaside fun. 
The wave-dodgers in this beach 
scene, taken at Long Island, 
New York, are children of pho- 
tographer Walter Chandoha. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS'' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
More than 300 spurs, one of the largest collections : 

of "'scratchin’ irons’ in the world, are owned by 
Clyde Akin of Whitehall, Montana. Clyde started his tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
collection in 1939, and it includes prods worn by photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
riders all over the world. He says his greatest aim 
is to obtain the spurs used by famous movie cowboys. 


glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 


Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 


after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 





not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 


PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 


2-3, Burk Uzzle—Black Star. 4-5-6-7, Bruce : o the . a. Sn , 
Campbell, from Louise Shattuck. 8-9, Tom Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building Detroit 2, 
Walters—Pix. 10-11, L d Nadel. | 12-13, leg ‘ERTS ‘scons 

be Clark. 18-19, Pog oe 4g 21-22-23, Michigan. k RIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
oh ey Di eadsanen” Pettis and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 
28-29, Roland Patterson—Black Star. 30, Leon- 
ard Nadel. 




















*"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 


manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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[ lere Whenever your Chevy needs attention—a spring tune-up, a pre-trip inspec- 
se tion, or a bump fixed—the logical man to see is your Chevrolet dealer. His 
UOUr Car service personnel are factory trained and have the proper tools to keep your 
JO : 
. 


“WS v1 insure you of a competent job. This kind of service lets you know that your 


dealer intends to serve you in the best way he knows how during the life 


th c best h an ds ! of your car. Remember, nobody knows your Chevrolet 
better than your Chevrolet dealer. VcurvRouer gf 


Building a better community is your Chevrolet dealer’s business 


Chevy cars and trucks in apple pie order. His familiarity with your car will 


ESSENT A, SERVICE Tomer 


Sending you FRIENDS Magazine is another way your Chevrolet dealer takes part in his community 
If you enjoy FRIENDS, he'd be delighted to hear from you. Here are his address and phone number 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 


for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A, 








